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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Whether employing the medium of vers libre or metre, they 
have shown, especially in a certain intensifying quality of mood, 
the first note of pure romanticism in English poetry of the last 
decade. ... In this poetry, as often as it is to be found in 
other verse of equal quantity, there speaks that alluring voice 
whose secret is the eternal and pure wizardry of Keats. 

Indeed, the image even penetrates his definition of the 

art; we note that — 

The essence of poetry is in the mental and emotional image, 
and the vitality of the image to weather the usage of familiarity 
by reading generations is in the personalized spiritual force of the 
poet. 

Which, being interpreted, means that Mr. Braithwaite 

is climbing up to date, and soon even T. S. Eliot will be 

taking law and gospel from the Transcript. Good for Boston ! 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A RECANTATION 

Dear Editor: I take back most of what I have said to 
you and others, and thought to myself, about Ezra Pound. 
And I would like to make an ordeal of it by speaking in a 
public meeting or at least to a public person, for I want 
not only to clear myself of the vestments of ingratitude to- 
ward one who is a best friend of the muses, but to burn the 
vestments to ashes. I begin to like Pound very much ; what's 
more to the point, I begin to learn from him — or perhaps, 
having been learning from him through the months of my 
distaste, I am at last burning with a fanaticism to shout the 
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A Recantation 

admission from the house-top. He is healthy, he is ardent 
for anybody's clever verbal shift that adds a new trick to 
the stock of expression, he is fertile in new tricks himself, 
and he is learned in the originals of literature of other lands 
besides our sandy one. At least he is more learned than I 
am. He knows things I want to know. I envy him a little, 
but I begrudge him nothing, because what he has and knows 
he has the knack of shipping in an open package without 
the aid of refrigeration or injurious preservatives. What 
his secret is I know not, but it is the informing breath of 
all literature that lives. 

I once wrote you a letter about Pound that I thought was 
clever. I remember one of my gems was a comment on a 
batch of his poems in Poetry as "the scrapings of his pal- 
ette." Well, I say now to myself then, what if they were 
the scrapings of his palette — if the colors were such as I 
had never used before, nor heard of! I don't know how 
to use them now, but I am trying to, which is to my credit, 
I believe. As I expect to make a success of it, I hasten to 
acknowledge my debt freely and in admiration. 

I may still reserve an opinion that he prints too much, 
but I am not sure that is not a feeling somewhat mixed with 
envy. His worst stuff (as I see it) at least shows a healthy 
enthusiasm for his own experiments, and the allowable ex- 
asperation of a brave artist who, on looking up from his 
lonely and exhausting task, meets the stupid indifference of 
superficial people. In all the years I have been humming 
pretty tunes to myself and calling them poetry, he has been 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

making a dust and getting dirty and sweating in old tombs, 
delving out stuff that never stales, and not caring at all how 
stained his copy is. Why should he, when the effect is provoc- 
ative of agitation in the languid ranks of American poets? 
A long and splendid career to you and Poetry! 

Robert A. Sanborn 



A PLEA TO THE COLLEGES 

My Dear Poetry: I have seen a deal of the colleges 
and universities during the past year, and have been pleased 
to find the English departments echoing the cries and counter- 
cries heard loudest in the little editorials in the back of this 
publication. There is no doubt that here they take their 
point of departure for discussion. Such being the case, I wish 
to urge upon any professor or advanced student of English 
reading this letter — that he take measures that the magazine 
be more openly recognized ; that it be subscribed for and cir- 
culated more systematically ; that it be present not only as an 
atmosphere and influence, but as much in evidence in its 
physical form as that great American influence — the Saturday 
Evening Post. At present I find the magazine oftener in the 
brain of the professor than on his table. 

Vachel Lindsay 
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